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For Friends’ Review. 


“FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT.” 


In the latter part of the fourth chapter of 
Ephesians the apostle had exhorted the be- 


lievers to reject the vicious customs of the | 


heathen around them, and then in the fifth 
proceeds to specify other vices which were 
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| Intoxication with wine shook the reign of 
reason, and gave free play to all the passions. 
Instead of this, the Christians at their wor- 
ship or social religious gatherings were to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. They were to 
be pervaded, not by the subtle and debasing 
| influence of alcohol, but by His gracious and 
holy influences. “‘Itis,” says Dean Howson, 
‘the constant doctrine of Paul that the gift 
‘of the Holy Spirit is a seal or mark of 
Christ’s redeemed, which was given them at 
their conversion and reception into the 
church, as a foretaste of their full redemp- 
tion.” 
Not only were believers thus to receive 
the Spirit, but they were to be habitually 
filled with His grace. Some reference, 
| doubtless, is included in this expression to 
| the ecstatic condition of inspired prophets, or 
| that of the disciples on the day of Pentecost, 
| but the chief thought has reference to the 
| well-balanced mind, the right and holy affec- 
tions, the religious joy, the outflowing grati- 
tude and praise, of the follower of Christ, 
| when fully submitted to the influence of the 
| blessed Spirit. 
| Only a few hours comparatively each 
| week are spent by any Christian in reading 
‘the Bible or other good books, in religious 
discourse or hearing sermons. All these, 
and especially the first, are very important, 
and supply food for the soul,—‘ the sincere 
|milk of the word.” But the most of the 
| time he is left to the guidance and teaching 
of God's Holy Spirit, who uses the truths 
already heard, but also immediately - im- 
presses the thoughts and feelings. The best 
Christian is be whose inmost springs of 
action are most under control of these gentle 
| but real impressions. Inward faithfulnéss 


tobe shunned. He draws a contrast between} to them in all conduct, a yielding entire 
the worship and social festivities of the | obedience to the law of the Spirit of life in 
heathen and those of the Christians. In| Christ Jesus, is the way to live a perfect 
the former, especially in the feasts of) Christian life. In this minding of the Spirit 
Bacchus, they drank wine to excess, sang) there is life and peace. An habitual sense 
drinking songs, and gave themselves up to|of love to God and of His love to us is 
riotous mirth. known, and fellowship felt with the Father 
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and with His Son Jesus Christ, which no- 
thing need be permitted to break. Reverently 
the heart converses with the Lord Jesus as 
with an ever-present and tender, yet Almighty 
Friend, and in filial confidence through Him 


raises ever recurring prayer to the Father, | 


and breathes to Him all its desires. 


REVIEW. 


| 


| The advice of Francis, in sending forth 
his associates, was (according to Bonaven- 
tura) on this wise: ‘‘Proclaim peace to men. 
Preach repentance for the remission of sins. 
Be patient in tribulation; watebful in prayer; 
strong in labor; moderate in speech; grave 
in conversation ; thankful for benefits.” And 


As the Lord went about doing good, so| to each separately, he would say: ‘‘ Cast thy 


will he who is filled with His Spirit. be ac-| 


tive in kindness towards his own household 


care upon the Lord, and He will sustain 
thee.” The heart of Francis was full of 


first, then towards all with whom he has to| peace towards his fellows, and of love for 
do. He will be zealous for the welfare of|the whole animate creation, and many 


souls. His words will be seasoned with 


legends are told of the control he exercised 


grace, and be such as to benefit others, yet| over birds and animals, in so readily win- 


he will no less be social and cheerful, and 
contribute to the enjoyment of others. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


(Concluded from page 311., 

A remarkable incident is worth mentioning 
here, in connection with a subsequent visit 
made by Francis to Innocent’s successor, the 
Pope Honorius. The cardinal (Ugolino) to 
whom Francis, on his arrival at Rome, made 
known his business, deemed the matter of so 
great moment that he persuaded the monk to 
prepare and memorize an elaborate sermon, 
notwithstanding the fact that Francis, striv- 
ing always to literally obey the requirements 
of his Divine Master, had believed it right not 
to premeditate what he should say when 
coming before kings and rulers, for the Lord 
Himself would tell him in that same hour 
what he should speak. Thus it happened, 
when the fearless and eloquent monk ap. 
peared before the Pope and an imposing 
array of cardinals, to the utter dismay and 
shame of his expectant friend Ugolino, 
Francis trembled, moved uneasily about tke 
platform, and appeared to have lost the 
power of utterance. But, after a brief 
pause, dismissing altogether the fine sermon 
which he had learnt by heart, he addressed 
the assembly in a manner, which, says the 
chronicler, “extorted sighs of penitence even 
from that unaccustomed audience.” The 
further statement—so reassuring to those 
who believe that the true gospel minister 
has no license to preach in his own will and 
time—is made by one who has discrimina- 
tingly examined the original sources of the 
narrative of the life of Francis, that 
‘throughout his career it happened to him, 


ning as he did their attention and their 
affection. His peace counsels were not 
without weight upon men, for Neander 
states* that “it was through the powerfal 
| preaching of one of these Franciscans, Dodo 
of Friesland, who flourished in the first half 
lof the thirteenth century, that a stop was 
finally put to the practice of taking revenge 
for bloodshed, which had continued to pre- 
vail in that country down to his own times.” 

Francis himself was instrumental in end- 
|ing a serious quarrel between the Bishop of 
| Assisi and the magistrates. As one of the 
earliest of metrical writers who used the 
Italian tongue in versification (the Latin 
| being theretofore in vogue), Francis had 
'composed a religious piece for his com- 
| panions, called the “Song of the Creatures.”’ 
| Hearing of the strife between the ecclesiasti- 
‘cal and temporal powers of the town, Francis 


desired several of the brethren to recite his 
'canticle in the presence of the disputants,— 
| first adding to it, however, the following 


| verse ; 


“And praised is my Lord 
By those who, for Thy love, can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men. 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 
By Thee, the Highest, to be crowned in heaven.” 


“ At the sound of these words,” says the 
narrative, ‘‘to which God seemed to have 
lent a gentle strength, the adversaries re- 
pented and embraced, and asked each other’s 
pardon.” 

What is known as the “ Second Order of 
St. Francis,” originated through an incident 
which, viewed through modern eyes, would 
prompt us to attach severe blame to the 
zealous monk, but which, in that age, was 
held to be a justifiable and commendable act. 
A devout young woman, Clara or Chiara by 
| name, the eldest daughter of a noble family 


from time to time, so far to fail in powers of | of Assisi, longing for a life apart from the 


mind or sympathy with his hearers, that 


after a few minutes” hesitation, finding him- | 
self unable to proceed, he would give them | 


his blessing and send the disappointed crowd 
away.’’* 


Oliphant’s Life of Francis of Assisi, page 222. 





world, made known her desire to Francis, 
who, without the knowledge of her parents, 
|assisted her to escape from her home to 4 
neighboring convent of the Benedictines 
! 


*Vol. 4 of his “ History of the Christian Religion and 
Church.’ 
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After a short time spent there, the young} 
recluse was removed to the restored chapel 
of San Damiano, and the new order of Poor | 
Clares, or Clarisses, arose, with Clara as its 
first superintendent. The principle of these | 
nuns was, that as they could not actively assist 
the brethren in their work in the world, they 
would at least passively support them with 
their prayers and vigils. 

There was instituted by Francis still an- 
other, and very popular order,—that of the 
Tertiaries, or Third Order of Friars Minors. 
It must be kept in mind that the Franciscans 
were not organized as a body of priests— 
their founder himself did not belong to the 
clergy—but that they simply held the place 
of a confraternity of lay-brethren or friars 
although priests, bishops and cardinals could, 
and did, join the order. Tke sympathies of 
Francis were essentially with the people in 
their everyday life; bis work was amongst 
them, and be did not desire to be away from 
them except for the purposes of occasional 
prayer and meditation. The Third Order was 
instituted to meet the needs of devout per- 
sons, married or otherwise, who must con- 
tinue, so to speak, ‘‘in the world,” maintain 
the family relation, and pursue their cus- 
tomary avocations.* Before being received, 
the applicants must restore any goods they 
might uorigbteously hold, and, if unreconciled 
to their enemies, full restitution and peace 
must first be effected. They were likewise 
enjoined to avoid balls, festivals, shows, and 
all manner of vain amusements, and were 
forbidden to bear arms save in extreme 
cases—the arts of conciliation and peace- 
making being specially encouraged. The 
Order of Tertiaries made great progress over 
all Christendom, and it is worthy of note 
that not only were the Begbards and 
Beguines of Fianders—a spiritually-minded | 
class—off-shoots of the Tertiaries, but also 
that from them appear to have been derived 
numerous adherents of the Lollard and 
Hussite movements and of the Lutheran 
Reformation. 

Omitting numerous particulars in the life 
of this remarkable man, I can simply allude, 
in conclusion, to his journey to the Moors of 
Spain (whom, however, he did not quite 
reach); to his interview with the Sultan, 
who was camped opposite the crusading 
army on the Damietta branch of the Nile; 
and to the fabulous legend, credited by all 
good Romanists, of the asserted imprint 
upon the monk’s body, of the miraculous 
marks called the Stigmata—i. e , a reproduc 


s when Frar 
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tion of the Saviour’s wounds on his hands 
and feet, and of the lance thrust-in his side, 
The death of Francis of Assisi occurred in 
1226, he being but forty-four years of age. 
It is a significant fact, and very cbaracter- 


listic of the spirit of that age, that Francis, 


shortly before his death, being away from 
Assisi and in a failing state of bealth, his 
townsmen were so beside themselves with 
apprebension lest he might die on the way 
and they be cheated out of the custody of 
his bones and of all their miraele-working 
power, that they sent messengers to take 
charge of him and burry bim back to his 


native place. In this connection it is but 


just to the memory of the monk, to add the 


testimony of Oliphant,* tbat “though his 
biographers tell us now and then of bis de- 
votion to one saint or another, Francis him- 
self makes no allusion to anything of the 
kind. God and His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, are the two great figures he 
giving light to the whole world. In the 
glory of the firmament about them, bis daz- 
zled eyes distinguish no other presence. He 
bas not time to go and lavish his beart upon 
lesser altars. His brief prayers, his long 
meditations, the tears that made bim blind, 
are all addressed to the Father and the Son.” 
It was a saying of his, that “a sinner can 
fast, pray, weep, mortify his flesh; this only 
he cannot do—be faithful to his Lord.” Had 
his followers, as a class, weigbtily considered 
this saying, they might have aided to avoid 
the reproach conveyed in a remark of William 
Penn in his “* No Cross, No Crown,” where, 
alluding to the hollowness of profession and 
general falling away in the medieval age, he 
concludes, ‘A thousand shells cannot make 
one kernel, nor many dead corpses one living 
man,” J. W. L. 


sees, 


= ~ 


For Friends’ Review. 


REMOVAL OF INDIANS. 

In Friends’ Review (No. 16), the folk 
lowing remarks occur under the head of 
‘Indian Items.” ‘On the 7th of Tenth 
mo., Secretary Schurz and Commissioner 
Hayt received a delegation of Indians of 
the Sacs and Foxes and Iowa tribes, ask- 
ing liberty to remove from their present 
Reservation, in Northern Kansas and South- 
ern Nebraska, to the Indian Territory. The 
request was wisely refused, the Department 
having learned the bad ¢ 
ulvance inc i i ; 
f Indians.”’ 


asons 


their 


‘fects up 


novals 
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ivilization of freque 
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ible when disconnected from the reasons 
inducing such removal. 

Our government, after the late war, became 
convinced that it would promote the better 
interests of the Indians to concentrate them, 
in a more densely populated district, by 
gathering in the small tribes located in the 
new States west of the Mississippi, where 
each was surrounded and encroached upon 
by white citizens. In pursuance thereof, in 
1866, treaties were made between the govern- 
ment and the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Creeks and Seminoles, who owned the 
Indian Territory, having paid for it and hold- 
ing titles in fee simple. Under the provisions 


of these treaties, important concessions were | 


made on the part of the Indian tribes, and 
solemn guarantees on the part of the govern 
ment. The former agreed to liberate their 


them equal before their laws, with them- 
selves, in land and money. 
ceded in trust, acd the other tribes sold to 
the United States, the western one-half of 
their domains, expressly for homes for other 
Indian tribes 
occupy the Indian Territory. The Chero- 
kees further magnanimously provided that 
any civilized tribe might locate with them 


on unoccupied lands in their diminished 
Reserve by equalizing their funds. 


selves of this last provision. 
guarantees of the government, the dimin- 
ished Reservations of these five tribes were to 
be preserved and defended against intrusion, 
and they were provided in the treaty with 
a ‘‘General Council” or home government 
whose powers extended to the formation of 
a Constitution with Legislative, Executive 


and Judicial departments in barmony with | 


the constitution and laws of the United 
States. 
this General Council or legislative body 
should be constituted of one delegate from 
each tribe, and an additional member for 


each one thousand thereof, and that its pro- | 


visions should extend to any tribe who 
should emigrate to the Territory and accept 
its conditions, and that the general govern- 
ment should annually provide funds to cover 
the expenses of the Geueral Council. 


The wise and humane provisions thus) 


secured for the promotion of Indian civiliza- 
tion are very apparent, in that it invites the 
small and isolated tribes occupying Reserva- 
tions in the Western States 
whose social contaet with their citizen sur- 


The Cherokees | 





The’ 
Delawares and Shawnees have availed them- | 
Under the) 
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treaty provisions are also extended to the 
uncivilized tribes of the Plains, and their 
civilizing tendencies have been very marked 
in all the tribes who have become parties 
thereto. It became a part of my duty while 
in charge of the Indian service embracing 
that Territory, to preside over the business 
of the ‘“‘General Council,” whose sessions 
were annual and by law limited to one 
month. It embraced representatives from 
about thirty tribes, and its number from 
year to year, ranged from seventy to eighty- 
five, embracing a goodly number of well 
educated men, competent to manage the 
affairs, and promote the varied interests of 
all the confederated tribes. When assembled 
in legislative council, their agricultural, 


|educational, ‘protective and general indus- 


‘trial interests were considered and promoted 
slaves, eight thousand or more, and make’ 


in a very encouraging degree. 

It was the settled policy of President 
Grant and bis officers of the Bureau, to con- 
solidate the tribes from their isolated and 
hopeless homes, into the Indian Territory, 


| where they coultl enjoy the neighborhood of 
who might be induced to) 


kindred spirits and sympathies, and where 
the teacher and missionary, and those only 
whose object was tv promote their highest 
interests, would be permitted to enter. In 
pursuance of this policy, the Delawares, 
Shawnees, Miamies, Kaskaskies, Peorias, 
Senecas, Sacs and Foxes, Kaws, Osages, 
Pottawatomies, Ottawas and Wyandotts, 
have been removed in harmony with their 
desires, from their homes in Kansas to new 
homes of their own selection in the Indian 


‘Territory, and the Modocs, Pawnees, Mexi- 
,|can Kickapoos, Nez Percés and Poncas, from 


more distant bomes, and it is quite apparent 
that nearly all these tribes have advanced 
in education, in morals, in Cbristian and in- 


dustrial babits, far more rapidly than could 
Provision was furtuer made that | 


have been experienced on their old locations, 
surrounded by, and subjected to their con- 
tinuous depressing and demoralizing in- 
fluences. 

This little band of Sacs and Foxes on 
the border of Kansas and Nebraska, number 
less than one hundred in all, and the Iowas 


|in the same Agency, about three hundred. 


In 1874, I was instructed by the Secretary 
of the Interior to visit the band of Sacs and 
Foxes of Iowa for the purpose of inducing 
them to remove to the Sac and Fox reserve 
in the Indian Territory, and sent some of 


the most influential of the tribe to induce, if 
and Territories, | possible, the little band in Nebraska to re- 


‘move and settle with their tribe South, 


roundings is entirely without reciprocity of | where they could have all the Agency ad- 


feeling, taste or fellowship, to join their | 


who have made provision therein for ample 
bomes and home government. These 


| vantages that they would abandon North. 
‘civilized brethren in the Indian Territory, | 


Then the government desired this concen- 
tration of the several bands of the Sac and 
Fox Indians (occupying three Agencies), 
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into the one, ample for all, in the Indian 
Territory, but the Indians were not ready, 
they required more time. Now they visit 
their great Father at their own expense, and 
ask his permission to remove; and it is said 
the Government ‘wisely refuses,” “ having 
learned the bad effects upon their advance 
in civilization of frequent removals.” I 
have briefly considered the economical as- 
pect of the policy, in connection with its 
moral bearings. 

Has not the Government also learned that 
civilization, on the one hand, or extermina- 
tion on the other hand, is the destiny of all 
such little isolated bands of Indians? And 
have they not learned that by the course 
now pursued by the Indian Department of 
compelling them to remain in reduced num 
bers, closely allied by consanguinity, they 
are accessory toa sorrowful violation through 
intermarriage of moral and physical laws, 
entailing enfeebled intellects, dwarfed physi- 
cal powers and ultimate extinction? While I 
have no doubt of the faithful and efficient 
service at the Nemaha Agency, the home of| 
this small band of Sac and Fox Indians, I 
believe that ougbt not to be a barrier to their | 
removal. If we expect the remnant of these 


once powerful tribes to be raised to bigher 


and better life, we must strike at the “ root| 

of the evil,” bringing them into a condition 

where a physical foundation may be found 

for the successful promotion of their higher | 

interests. Enoca Hoaa. 
Lawrence, Kan 


For Friends’ Review. 
OUR MEETING HOUSES. 


In the course of my journey in this country, 
my attention has been constantly called to 
the condition of our meeting houses, and I 
have often thought I would write a paper 
for our periodicals upon the general subject. 
There are many points that might well be| 
discussed in such a paper. The beneficial | 
effect upon a cougregation of respectable, 
comfortable and cheerful houses, in which a 
sensible regard is paid to the important sub 
jects of light, heat and ventilation; the best 
internal arrangements for such houses; the| 
propriety of placing them in towns or vil- 
lages rather than away from them, and of 
designating them by the name of the town 
rather than by some creek, river, run, branch, 
spring, grove or ridge; all these are matters 
worthy of attention, and some of them have 
an important bearing on our prosperity. 

I have been to many places where I am 
sure the church was suffering from the dis 
reputable condition and ill-chosen site of the 
house. 
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However, I have not time now to write 
an essay ; my special object is to speak of the 
needs of Carolina and Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ings, into the condition of whose houses I 
have been making inquiry. 

The subject was brought before the Repre- 
sentative Meeting of North Carolina in the 
Eleventh month, and the committee that was 
appointed, after obtaining information re- 
specting every meeting, drew up the follow- 
ing minute, which has been placed on the 
records. “Agreeably to our appointment, 
we have considered the subject of the con- 
dition of our meeting-houses. Considerable 
effort has been made by our members in 
different places to meet the want that was so 
universal at the close of the war. Many 
new bouses have already been built, and 


| others are in process of building at Cane 


Creek, Centre and Dover. In neither of 
these three meetings, however, have they 
been able to raise sufficient funds to complete 
the work in hand. 

“With little exception, the Eastern, New 
Garden, Friendsville and Lost Creek Quar- 
ters are well supplied with meeting houses. 
In all the others there is deficiency, and this 
is most apparent in the Deep Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and throughout the Southern 
Quarter. We recommend that efforts should 


| at once be made to get new bouses erected 


at Marlborough, Holly Springs, Hunting 
Creek and Deep Creek, and that the whole 
subject be left under the care of E, Menden- 
ball, F. S. Blair, F. G. Cartland. Himilius 
Hockett and B. F. Blair as a committee.” 

North Carolina Friends have really done 
well considering their circumstances. One 
new meeting house for every year since the 
war is a very creditable showing, and must 
have involved considerable exertion and self- 
denial upon their part. How it has been 
done in some places the following informa- 
tion from Dr. Garner may serve to show, 
In reply to my question, “ What school and 
meeting-houses have been built in connec- 
tion with thy work, and ut what cost?” he 
says: ‘‘ Eight school and meeting-bouses have 
been built outside Maryville at a cost of 
about $300 in money. The actual cost of 
labor and materials would be nearly $2500. 
In addition to much labor by my own hands, 
I have prevailed on the people to do the 
work themselves.” 

A good deal remains to be done. There 
are ten meetings in Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, N. C., only two of which have 
houses that are reputable, while three have 
none at all, Friends meeting in school- 
houses, which, however, in some cases may 
auswer sufficiently. The houses at Back 
Creek, Marlborough and Holly Springs, in 
which the Quarterly Meeting is held in rota~ 
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tion, all want renewing very badly, and | appointment in connection with some sub- 
could mention at least ten other points in the | scriptions they had been led to expect. The 
Yearly Meeting where the same need exists. | Friends are making all efforts to clear off the 
In Kansas, the need is just as great.|debt by four yearly instalments, but they do 
Friends in the older parts of the country can| not see how they can do it without some 
hardly realize with what difficulty settlers| assistance, which is therefore respectfully 
on the frontier procure for themselves, meet | solicited and may be sent to Joseph H. 
ing-houses of even the simplest and most tem- Miller, Columbus Obio. 
porary kind. Such settlers are generally poor, | 
they have left the older States in the hope 
A souprer suffers hardships or frequent 


of eventually hetterin 
children, but for years it is a hard struggle, | peril of life, and would feel it beneath him 
as those know who have gone among them ;|to make any parade of what be had done. 
and when the plagues of drought, caterpillar} The sailor simply expects to meet the 
and grasshopper come upon then, it is all | dangers of the deep without murmuring or 
they can do to live. ;making an ado. The merchant bears bun- 
In Cottonwood they require three new|ger, thirst and exposure in journeys by 
houses, and in Sterling (the Quarter go-|sea or land, or works incessantly to earn 
ing farthest to the west, and iv which | money, and thinks it all not worthy of men- 
there is quite a good work going on), they| tion so that he gain his end. Should not 
need four. At Hesper and Tonganoxie, in|} the Christian be even more uncomplaining 
the neighborbood of Lawrence, new houses) than these, in all he does for bis Lord and 
are badly wanted, but the meetings are | for the good of souls? 
large and may be able to do the work them: | 
selves. When Nortb Carolina Friends, three | 


-—. 


g lition of their 


ine con 


o 


years ago, appealed to the other Yearly 
Meetings for assistance, London responded | 
with a subscription of between $7000 and 
$8000, and it was understood that part of 


THE Bible leaves the incorrigibly wicked 
in outer and utter darkness; and it is the 
part of a wise humility for us to leave them 
there also, in the bands of a just and loving 


| God.— Christian Union. 
tion of new meeting-houses. A small por- | 
tion has been so used, and a fund of $500 is| 
now being set apart for this special object. | 
The idea is by judicious grants to stimulate | 


this sum should be used to help in the erec- 


2. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


: ai Report was made at our Meeting for Suf.- 
poor meetings to help themselves, promising | ferings on the 5th, that five hundred copies 
them, for instance, $100 as soon as it is|ofa pamphlet on Church and State, which 


known that the roof is on, and that the re-| has been translated into German, bad been 
mainder of the amount needed has been) cireylated in Germany. 
subscribed. 


j The regulations for the conduct of mar- 
My proposal is that. the fund I have just| riages amongst Friends came partly under 
alluded to shall be augmented by donations| review at this meeting. Friends in some 
applicable to Kansas as well as North Caro. | parts of Australia have found some difficalty 
lina, and to be distributed at tke discretion in the mode of solemnization, and wrote to 
of the Baltimore Association, a body that! enquire in what manner the new marriage 
has won the confidence of Friends on both | regulationsof London Yearly Meeting,which 
sides of the Atlantic, by its wise and careful | eame into force in 1873, affected them in the 
administration of whatever money has been| eolonies. A letter was accordingly issued at 
intrusted to it. I am authorized to say that | this time to those who had enquired, advis- 
they are kindly willing to undertake this| jing Friends as to the principles of action in 
service, and that subscriptions may be for-| this matter. Marriages should be conducted 
warded to Francis T. King, Baltimore. |in good order, at a public meeting for wor- 
ship, free for any to attend. If possible, this 
| should be at one of our meeting-bouses, or in 
some public room, or failing these, in some 
| other place appointed by the Monthly Meet- 
‘ing. As to the time of day of holding 


( Friends’ marriages, the restriction to the 
meeting there is under serious pressure and | forenoon, which exists in England, appears 


discouragement from the debt of $1850 | to have arisen from deference to the law of 
which hangs over the house, caused partly | the land, and since no such law is in force in 
by an accident from a storm that occurred | the colony in question, there seems no need 
while the house was building, involving a|\for Friends to feel restricted to one time, 
large additional outlay, partly from dis-| where there is a satisfactory reason for an- 


STANLEY PUMPHREY. 
Baltimore, Twelfth mo. 23, 1879. 


P. S—While I am on the subject of 
meeting-houses, I will allude to the one in 
the city of Columbus, Ohio. The small 
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other. 
the Monthly Meeting to decide in the exer 
of its own liberty, according to the 
circumstances of each case ; care being taken 


cise 


that the simple religious character of the! 


ceremony as a testimony to others be always 
preserved. There was a pretty full discus- 
sion of this question, and allusion was made 
to the different methods of provedure in 
Eugland, and in America and Australia. 
Here we have a rather complex system, by 
which three weeks’ notice must first be given 
to the Civil Registrar, and a certificate | from | 
him presented, before a Monthly Meeting | 
can liberate parties for marriage, in addition 
to the usual certificates from parents, etc., 
and the public notice in due time inviting 
reasonable objection. In America and Aus- | 
tralia, as I understand, no notice is required 
by the civil authorities, who simply register 
the marriages sent in by the registrars of| 
meetings, or congregations, as having taken 
place. The system in this Yearly Meeting, 
drawn up with the utmost care in 1872, 

mainly, I believe, by the late John Hodg 

kin, is rather too complicated to work well ; 
it often happens that a special adjournment 

of a Monthly Meeting is held in order to 
“pass ’’ a couple, in whose behalf the regu- | 


lations have not been exactly complied with 


in time for the regular meeting. So that| 
although there is every wish on the part of| 
the Society’s officers to facilitate compliance 
witb our regulations, I fear the difficulty in 
accurately fulfilling them acts as a check on | 
some, both members and non-members, who 
would desire to be married after the manner | 
of Friends. 

Whilst, however, this is the case, it is 
bighly important that the act of marriage 
should be carried out with due regard to the | 
principles our Society bas ever professed. 
How commonly we hear and read of persons | 
going ‘to be married;” and how deeply | 
rooted is the idea, that a priest is an essential | 
element in the ceremony, that in fact, he| 
performs it altogether ; whilst we know that | 
there is no Szriptural ground whatever for | 
such an idea. The references to marriage 
which we find in Scripture, are in favor of a 
simple mode. There is a plain reason for 
publicity ; such an act, so important io the 
social relations, and the moral well-being | 
of life, should be celebrated in the presence 
of others, in an open assembly, and solemnly, 
as in the presence of the Lord. 


It is greatly to be desired that Friends| 
to 


should avoid the increasing tendency 
fashion and display in dress on these occa- 
sions. A few years ago a Friends’ wedding | 


in the west of England. was carried out in 


such extravagant style, that it called forth a 


satirical poem from one of the comic serials. | this clinging faith in Christ. 


All such matters of detail are left to 
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Some spend far more than they can rightly 
afford on the wedding of a daughter, just as 
in funerals one sometimes sees people coming 
liberally forward, who were backward to 
provide for their relative when living. 
Excess in attire also injures grievously the 
religious character of the meeting; where 
allare gazing at the costumes of the company, 
the solemn spiritual compact is less thought 


|of, and an opportunity is lost of testimony 


before men, who always crowd to our meet- 


| ing- houses when there is a wedding to see. 


The Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
Committee met on the 5th. A minute was 
agreed to respecting Madagascar. They 
had again considered the subject of starting 
a medical mission in the island, and report 
was now made, that the London Missionary 
Society, (although it is sorely pinched for 
funds at the present time,) would furnish a 
stated sum towards the support of a medical 
missionary and wife, and the expense of 
working the kospital belonging to that So- 
ciety ; the Committee concluded, therefore, 
to appoint J. Tregelles Fox, a Friend who 
has offered for that service, together with his 
intended wife. It is expected that these two 
Friends will proceed to Madagascar early next 
summer. It is very satisfactory that the two 
missionary societies, (the L. M. Society and 
the Friends’,) continue to work in that coun- 
try in much mutual harmony. Our Friend 
Isaac Sharp, at present in the island, has 
been warmly received by both, and his visit 
valued by all the missionaries, The Roman 
Catholic influence has lately been giving a 
good deal of trouble in the Betsileo district. 


|The Jesuits appear to have stirred up oppo- 
|sition to some native Protestant ministers, 


and caused theirimprisonment. The Queen 
of Madagascar and her Prime Minister, who 
have been consistent friends of our missions, 


have been engaged in settling the dispute. 
London, Twelfth mo. 11th, 1879. 


- — 


Saving Fatra.—“If I only had more 
faith,” said a young and widowed mother, 
as she petted and caressed the child in her 
arms. 

“What do you understand by faith ?” 
asked. 

“A certain confidence in my own spiritual 
condition—a surety such as I hear others 
speak of,” was quickly answered. 

“ Your child has tbe faith that you need,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Your child trusts you, 
loves you and obeys you.” 

“O yes; pet clings to me; I’m all she 
has, you know,” and a shower of kisses 
rained over the baby’s face. 

*That’s it,” exclaimed the aged Christian 
|—‘ that’s the faith that gives assurance; 
He must be 


was 
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all to love, to trust, and to cling to.” 
Reader, have you this clinging faith ?— 
Selected 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 3, 1880. 


THE renewed attention to missionary efforts, 
which the steps taken to form an American 
Friends’ Missionary Board has awakened, makes 
it desirable that the principles which underlie all 
such endeavors should be kept in mind, All 
must originate in the Lord Jesus, who by His 
Holy Spirit rules in His church, and gives com- 
mandment unto His servants; and if the mem- 
bers of the church are placing themselves and 
their all in His hand for preparation for His ser 
vice, He will call those of very varied gifts and 
character into the mission field. The funda- 
mental work of missions is teaching and preach- 
ing. We purposely put teaching first. There 
are two obstacles at the beginning to preaching, 
in most cases ; a want on the part of the mission- 
ary of ability to speak fluently the language of 
those whom he addresses, and a want on their 
part of familiarity with the simplest elements of | 
Christian truth. The latter must be taught before 
preaching, as ordinarily understood, can be very 
efficient. Alexander Duff, the first missionary 
from the Scotch church to India, has borne em- 
phatic testimony to the benefit of teaching. He 
spent his first four years at Calcutta in a school, 





teaching the elements of school learning, but 
also drilling his pupils in the knowledge of Bbile 
truth by giving them daily reading lessons with 
explanations. Thus they grew familiar with 
Christian ideas, and the ground-work was laid, 
not only for their conversion, but for their intel- 
ligent establishment in Christian truth and in the 
practice of a Christian life. Settled and persis- 
tent labor is essential to success, and the mis- 
sionary who thus lives among a people will find 
many ways not only of teaching the truths of the 
gospel, but also of showing his people the “ all 
things’ of a practical, orderly, industrious and 
virtuous life. All such labor may be as distinctly 
under the direction and blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, as that of the true minister when preach- 
ing the word. The missionary worker, just as 
the Christian at home, requires to be incessantly 
watchful that he may be so under the Lord's 
power,—so “filled with the Spirit,”’ that he shall 
not only ‘‘ do no evil,” but that all he does may 
be in the name of the Lord Jesus and to God’s 
glory. The printer at his case, the superinten- 
dent of school, farm and garden, the teacher at 
her desk, and other like workers, may be as truly 
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missionaries and as much guided by the Spirit of 
Him “ who instructs them to discretion,”’ as he 
who preaches the word, But there must be also 
those that are not so burdened with serving tables 
or other work of like kind, that can “ give 
themselves to the word of God and prayer.” 
Moreover, the end to be kept in view is always 
to bring men, women and children to repentance 
and remission of sins through faith in Christ, and 
the organizing them into churches for united 
worship, edification and testimony. This build- 
ing up of churches involves praying that 
spiritual gifts may be bestowed upon the mem- 
bers, and the fostering of those received. Who 
has greater motive to desire that all the Lord’s 
people might be prophets, and that He might 
put His Spirit upon them, than the missionary who 
feels that the natives of any land must largely be 
reached by the ministry of their own people? 

To maintain order and decency in worship, 
and yet avoid routine and practical disregard 
of the leading of the Spirit, must require care. 
Bare formality, however orderly, will bring no 
fruit but death; and a liberty of the flesh will 
quickly run into confusion and disintegration. 

It is sometimes said that we cannot do mission 
work by proxy. No one who is called into this 
field of service can possibly have his duty done 
by another. But those who are not so called 
should do their duty in aiding those who are. 


_ -o- 


THE OLD BANNER Essays, a series of fourteen 
tracts on Friends’ principles by modern writers in 


England, have been republished by Henry 
Longstreth, 738 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE: published by 
‘* The Peace Association of Friends in America,” 
and edited by Daniel Hill, New Vienna, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, comes to hand with its wonted intelli- 
gent and Christian testimony to the blessings of 
peace, and the inconsistency of war with the 
religion of Christ. Hundreds of families might 
take ‘it with advantage, who now never see it, 
and could do good by lending it to neighbors, or 
otherwise promoting its circulation. Only fifty 
cents a year, or five copies to one address, $2. 


REMINISCENCES OF Levi CoFFIN. Second edi- 
tion, with additional matter. Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. 

The life of Levi Coffin was a most remarkable 
one for his fidelity to those promptings of the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, which filled his 
beart with pity for the oppressed and them that 
had no helper. 

He combined unflinching courage of the high- 
est kind with candor and kindness. His story is 
full of thrilling interest, and even those who will 
question his judgment, might well desire to be 
as true to all that was noble and tender and just, 
as he was. There are yet great questions to be 
solved as to the duty of the white race towards 
the colored ones in this country. 

It will require that we drink deeply of the 
Spirit of Him who was meek and lowly in heart, 
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that we guard against the influence of social and | its success at Darlington, where its methods have 


political prejudice and the pride of caste, if we | been free from all objectionable elements.” 

do our duty to these races, It isto be desired) [7 js stated in the Jndependent, on the authority 
that this volume should be read widely. It will | of a French paper, that the Emperor of Austria, 
help to fill this generation with aspirations to be | in response to the memorial presented to him by 
self sacrificing like their Lord; and to “ Be not|the deputation from the Evangelical Alliance, 
high-minded, but to suffer themselves to be borne | has directed that the Protestants of Bohemia 


along with the lowly.” {have full liberty to conduct worship in their 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERIA, THE HOPE OF THE DARK 
CONTINENT. This pamphlet tells of the past | 
efforts of Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia, to | 
advance the industrial prosperity of Liberia, and 
of his present purpose to establish there a Chris- | 
tian school or schools for the education of the 
sons of the native chiefs of the surrounding 
country. 

Liberian territory was once the centre of the | 
slave trade. This means that it must have facil- 
ities for commercial relations with the interior. 
E. S. Morris has a farm of eight hundred acres, 
where the cultivation of coffee is successfully 
carried on, as was shown by his well-remembered 
exhibit in the Centennial Exhibition, On this | 
farra he proposes to establish an _ Industrial 
Training School for the sons of African chiefs. 
Here he hopes to instil habits of settled life, | 
industry, agriculture and trade, to impart a/| 
knowledge of the Bible, and to some extent of 
the English language, and to send these young 
men back to their native districts as the teachers 
of their tribes, and thus to prepare the way for 
the gospel and the Christianization of those parts 
of Africa. 

E. S. Morris awakened much interest in his | 
plans among Friends and other philanthropists | 
in England. and is now seeking to complete the 
collection of $5,000, necessary for his enterprise. 


DIED. 

HILL.—At his residence, near Carthage, Indiana, 
Fifth month 2nd, 1879, Thomas Hill, an Elder and | 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, aged 81 | 
years. 

In the death of this dear Friend the Society has sus- | 
tained a great loss; yet we are confident that our loss | 
is his eternal gain. He was the first Friend who set- 
tled at Walnut Ridge, in 1821, and was in the station 
of Elder nearly all the time from the organization of 
the Monthly Meeting. His literary education was not 
extensive, but his clear perception and sound judg- 
ment rendered him eminently useful, both in the 
church and community, and his deep interest in the 
welfare of souls continued to the last. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ALL earnest Christians have an interest in the 
question how best to gain the attention of the in- 
different, and secure their effectual acceptance | 
of gospel truth. “ The Salvation Army,” as is 


| 
| 
j 


houses. 


THE Free Church of Italy held its tenth General 
Assembly in Florence two months since, electing 
as its president Pastor Gavazzi, whose visit to 
America some years since in the interest of this 
church will be remembered by many. The re- 
ports in all departments of church work were 
encouraging and gave hope for the future. 

THE Russian government forbids dissenters 
from the Orthodox Greek Church to meet in 
their own private houses for worship, and recent- 
ly the Russian Ministers decided to forbid Dis- 
senters to repair their places of public worship. 
If this be carried into effect 15,000,000 dissenters 
in that country will ultimately be deprived of all 


| opportunity for worship in accordance with their 


own faith. 


Ir is only seventy-eight years since William 
Carey baptized Krishna Pal, the first Hindoo 
convert. There are now 600,000 native Chris- 
tians in India, of whom 50,000 applied for in- 
struction and reception in 1878. Should this rate 
of increase continue for another seventy five 
years Christianity will do much to leaven the 
people of Hindostan, 

THE first Karen who was publicly admitted to 
the Christian Church in Burmah, was Kothah- 
hyw. That was fifty years ago, and she is still 
living, to see the mission include four hundred 
and thirty-eight churches, and a membership of 


| nearly twenty thousand. 


THE best statement for 1880 gives the whole 
number of Lutheran congregations in the United 
States as 5,376; pastors, 3,087; communicant 
members, 689,195, and this latter would repre- 
sent adherents not fewer than 1,500,009, 


S. J. NICHOLLS, of St. Louis, in an address to 
his congregation on evangelizing Texas, gave 
the following facts, as reported in the Daily 
Times, respecting the work of the American Sun- 
day School Union in that State: “ The work ac- 
complished in Texas for the past thirteen years 
will bear inspection. New schools 404; teachers 
2,036; scholars 18,588; schools aided 607 ; total 
of schools reached 1,011, with pupils numbering 
45 431."’ One of the most valuable departments 
of the work of the Sunday School Union is that 


| of its travelling agents, who visit needy districts, 


awaken the people, start schools, and by visiting 


| and aiding them, keep them in operation till con- 


gregations grow up from them. 


THE revision of the Bible is now nearly 
finished. The cost attending it has been the 


well known, do not hesitate to use extraordinary | travelling expenses and hotel bills of the mem- 
measures to arouse the attention of the lowest | bers of the committees, but no salaries, and will 
classes in England, and the following testimony | amount to $200,c0o. I: is proposed to sell the 
of The Northern Echo,a paper which has already | first edition at a high price in order to cover this 
spoken respectfully of them, has a special in-| cost of the book. The University presses be- 
terest. It says, ‘It is a very remarkable fact|come responsible for the outlay. It has been 
that at Manchester, where the Army appears to | discovered that the so-called Authorized Bible of 
have employed sensationalism of a very ques-| King James was never authorized, but won its 
tionable type, its failure has been as marked as! way to universal acceptance by its merits. The 
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revised edition is expected in the same way to be- 
come of standard authority. 

THE Australian Wesleyan Methodists have 841 
chapels and 291 other preaching places in the 
Fiji Islands. ‘There are connected with these 10 | 
European and 10 native missionaries, and 23,274 | 
members. 


| 
:- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

| 

THE advance in the sentiment against all in- | 
toxicating drinks appears in an Address of the | 
Representative Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting on the subject, just | 
issued. A few years since the use’ of malt 
or vinous beverages was by many Friends | 
not objected to: now it is advised against. 
It is but a short time since the licens-ing | 
system was regarded, not with favor, yet | 
with toleration. Now radical ground is taken 
against the whole system of license, and local | 
option or other modes of prohibition advocated. | 
In short, men’s eyes are being opened to the | 
‘irrepressible conflict’? between Christianity | 
and the use of intoxicants. This conflict must | 





and ecclesiastical reformation. 
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of Infinite Justice, who fills his pockets with gains 


| made foul by the wretchedness he is thus directly 


promoting ? 

““We cannot but regard it as a perversion of 
morals, to receive into our homes as companions 
for ourselves and our children the rich producer 
and vendor of ardent spirits, while spurning 
from our doors, as beneath notice, the poor vic. 
tim to its use.” 

In view of broken resolutions and pledges, 


| the address adds : 


‘Fully believing in the Scripture, that ‘ for 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
He might destroy the works of the devil,’ and 
that ‘ whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin,’ we place this doctrine of the new birth 
through Christ Jesus as the basis of all personal 
No radical and 
abiding reform cain be looked for, unless the 
heart is change¢ through faith in and obedience 
to that grace whicn comes by Jesus Christ, and 
was purchased by His atoning blood.” 

All connection with the traffic in alcoholic 
drinks is advised against, or renting buildings 
for such traffic. Frequenting taverns other than 
is absolutely necessary for lodging or other busi- 


goon till the drink jis put down. If men are! ness is to be avoided. Abstinence from spiritu- 
wise, the use of drink will melt away before the | ous liquors in cooking is recommended, and the 
advancing light of Christian truth as clouds be-| selection of temperance eating-houses or hotels 
fore the rising sun ; but if a spirit of passion for | in preference to those where drink is sold. 

money, and lust for self-indulgence resist this! The right of prohibitory legislation is shown to 
advance of truth, the conflict may yet end in a| have been established by the Supreme Court of 
catastrophe such as attended the downfall of | the United States. Judge Grier, of that court, in 
slavery. |his opinion, states that ‘ it is not necessary to 


The subject of temperance has been so fully | array the appalling statistics of misery, pauper- 
discussed that the address contains little that is | ism, and crime which have their origin in the 
new as to truths or modes of presenting them.| use and abuse of ardent spirits. The police 
Yet reiteration of convictions does good. The} power, which is exclusively in the State, is com- 
dangers of temperate drinking, both to the indi- | petent to the correction of these great evils, and 
vidual, and to others by his example, are empha- | all measures of restraint or prohibition necessary 


sized, Caution is given as to the medical use of 
alcohol. As tothe duty of the Christian church | 
the address says: 
“As believers in the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our thoughts turn first to those who, like 
ourselves, are professing His name, and seeking 
to spread the blessings of His gospel. * * Let 
us bear in mind that the members of Christ's 
church are emphatically called unto holiness, 
1 Thes, iv. 7;) that our Lord has likened them to 
‘the salt of the earth,’ and ‘the light of the 
world;’ and that their influence and example 
are among the means which He designs largely 
to use in promoting the spread of His kingdom. 
* * A manifest duty of the church lies first 
within its own borders, carefully searching out 
the ‘ abominable thing,’ and never resting until 
its skirts are clear of it. This will lead to earn- | 
est, faithful labor among those of its own mem- | 
bers who have fallen into the snare of the tempt- 
er, or who may be only walking, as it were, in 





to effect that purpose are within the scope of 
that authority.” 

The suppression of the traffic by law is there- 
fore advocated, and that ‘‘ The citizen in casting 
his vote for candidates for office should be awake 
to this important question : ‘Are they heartily in 
favor of temperance, and of prohibitory laws to 
promote it?’”’ 

The responsibility of the press is noted; the 
influence of woman recognized, and the convic- 
tion expressed that intemperance must “ ulti- 
mately yield to the peaceful but victorious exten- 
sion of Messiah’s spiritual kingdom.” 

The pamphlet may be had for gratuitous dis- 
tribution froin Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


—_- > 


THE COLORED EXODUS. 


The presence in Philadelphia of R. H. Cain, 


‘slippery places.” The young and inexperienced | late member of Congress from the Charleston, 


will therefore especially claim the watchful care 
of their fellow-members. There will be felt also 
a godly jealousy lest any claiming church fel- 
lowship shall be found contributing to the spread 
of intemperance, either by the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors. If the safety of all 


S. C., district, now representing the Emigrant 
Aid Society of Washington, was the occasion of 
a meeting on the evening of the 2oth ult., to con- 
sider the causes producing the exodus of colored 
people from their Southern homes, Joshua L. 
Baily occupied the chair. R. H. Cain emigrated 


consists in putting the temptation wholly away,|to the South during the civil war, to actasa 
can that calling be safe for him who makes, or | missionary to his race. He depicted very graphi- 
him who deals out the dangerous article to his | cally the relation of the colored laborer in parts 
fellows ? And does he stand guiltless in the sight of the Carolinas to his former owner and now 
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employer, in which self-ownership and depen 

dence have been substituted for slavery. Some of 
the former slave-owners continuing to own their 
cotton and rice plantations of many thousands of 
acres, combine to maintain their control of the 
freed people by refusing to employ the colored 
laborers residiny on each other’s lands. Thev are 
thus forced to labor for their own landlord at 
rates dictated by him, and are generally paid by 
a currency available for the purchase of supplies 
only at his own store, or “ commussary”’ as it is 
generally called. Liberal education laws passed 
some years ago have been nullified by the re- 
duction of teachers’ salaries to a non-supporting 
rate ; resulting, in some cases which came under 
R. H. Cain’s notice, in an abridgment of the school 
terms to but three months during the past two 
years. The colored people had struggled for 
sixteen years against such odds, and some had at 
last decided that they were too great for them. 
The speaker said he would not discuss whether 
the exodus was or was not right and best—it had 
already commenced and would continue. Emi- 
grants in companies of hundreds are arriving in 
Washington in a very destitute condition. One of 
the colored Methodist churches has given up its 
building for their temporary accommodation, and 
as rapidly as means can be provided to defray 
the cost of transportation, they are forwarded to 
the Western States. He was here to enlist the 
sympathy of the citizens of Philadelphia in the 
movement, and to appeal for aid in ministering 
to their relief. r 

John B. Garrett being called upon, expressed 
his sympathy for the destitute and suffering emi- 
grants, and his conviction of our duty to aid 
them. He regretted, however, that the speaker 
had not expressed his views as te the possibility 
of correcting the existing difficulties without re- 
moval; and queried whether the same amount 
of money which would be required for transpor 
tation and temporary support of emigrants, might 
not effect better permanent results if expended in 
colonizing the people in the Southern States, and 
securing them the ownership of their lands. 

R. H. Cain replying said that as a member of 
the South Carolina legislature, he had been in- 
strumental in securing the passage of an act 
opening lands to settlements by the colored peo 
ple, that the privilege had been largely availed 
of, and that communities so constituted were 
models of order and political advantages. 

Philip C. Garrett endorsed the views of R. H. 
Cain, believing the solution of the troubles depict- 


ed will be found in the emigration of such part | 


of the colored laboring population as will increase 
the demand for laborers, and induce the land- 
owner to mete full justice to those whom he em- 
ploys. 


William Still, a prominent colored resident of | 


Philadelphia, was called upon for an expression 


of his views, which he gave freely and at some | 


length. He believed that the Southern climate 
was adapted to the colored man; that there 


he was the only laborer, and every field of| 


mechanical labor was open to him. In the North, 
on the contrary, the white man occupied every 
field, and the colored man would find an active 
and energetic competitor wherever he went. He 
believed the solution of this question lay in the 
application of the wisdom and pecuniary means 
of benevolent men to the literary, industrial, 


| ants. 
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moral and religious instruction of the colored 
people in their old homes. He agreed, however, 
with previous speakers in the need of assistance 
to such as are destitute by the way. 

John H., Dillingham united in the views of the 
last speaker, and the meeting adjourned. 

coe 

PROMPT EXERCISE OF TRUST.—It is said 
that a captive was brought before an 
Asiatic Prince; the scimetar was already 
raised over his head, when oppressed by an 
intolerable thirst, he asked for water. A 
cup was handed to him, he held it as if ap- 
prebensive lest the scimetar would fall while 
he was in the act of drinking. ‘‘ Take cour- 
age,” said the Prince, “ your life will be 
spared till you drink that water.’ He 
dashed the cup of water to the ground. The 
faith of the barbarian had saved him. The 
word had passed—it was enough ; the cap- 
tive went on his way rejoicing. 

At a military review, the horse of the 
Emperor Napoleon I, by a sudden movement 


jerked the rein from the Emperor’s hand and 


threw it over his head, then rushed head- 
long, the Emperor powerless to check him. 
A soldier sprang from the ranks, seized 
the horse, and restored the rein to the 
Emperor. “ Thank you, Captain! said Napo- 
leon, and rode on. Thes Idier at once joined 
a group of officers. ‘‘ Why do you not take 
your gun and return to your place in the 
ranks?’ one of them inquired. “J am Cap- 
tain,” said the man. “ How is that,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ He said it,” returned the soldier, 
pointing towards the Emperor, whose word 
was not to be questioned. 


“= 


THE SEDALIA COLORED SCHOOL. 


Under date of Twelfth mo. 8th, 1879, 
Jobn Y. Hoover writes that the school under 
charge of D.W. Bowles has about 200 scholars. 
D. W. B. is aided by three colored assist- 
The order of the school was ex- 
cellent, and the pupils as far advanced as is 
usual in the same grade of white schools. 
They were especially apt at mathematics 
and writing. Many of the scholars were 
found to be happy Christians. In the 
evening J. Y. H. preached at the meet- 
ing-house of the colored Methodists to a 
crowded audience, who were very attentive. 

His stay of a week gave full oppor- 
tunity to examine the school, to address the 
children and talk with them personally. He 
found some who already knew peace and 
pardon through the Lord Jesus; others who 
showed a desire to become Christians. 

D. W. Bowles told many interesting cir- 
cumstances in regard to the conversion of 
his pupils. J. Y. Hoover thinks there is 
nothing to prevent a meeting being formed 
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at Sedalia among the colored people, if}and Romanism. This not only fails to ree- 
Friends had a qualified minister resident | tify the heart, but even corrupts it, and the 
there. He found living at this place a woman | abuse of this religion bas awakened in the 
who had been disowned thirty years since| educated class and the partially educated, 
for marrying a non member and for not con-| not oaly indifference, but even hatred of 
forming to the dress and address of the So-| Christianity, because this sect has the bold- 
ciety, and who never was able to connect |ness to call itself Christian. Thus we are 


herself with any other denomination, and now | 
applied through him for membership. Others | 
of the white residents of the town, who| 
listened night after night to preaching, | 
seemed waiting to be gathered to a profes. | 
sion of Christianity. An offer was made to 
J. Y. H. of land for a school and meeting- 
house if Friends would build. 


|e. 


A MACEDONITAN CALL. 


Meripa, YucaTan, Nov. 8th, 1879. 
Editors of El Ramo de Olivo, Matamoros. 


My Dear Sirs:—Even though I have not} 
had the pleasure of receiving a letter from | 
you by last steamer, * I cannot doubt your | 
having received my letter, as I have been | 
favored with various of your interesting | 
works—namely, volumes III. and IV. of} 
‘*E] Ramo de Olivo,” and volume II. of| 
“La Luz de Ja Nifez,” the first pamphlet of 
“ Barclay’s Apology of the true Christian 
Theology,” “ Religious Emblems,” and sev- 
eral copies of your ‘‘ First Reader,” “Second | 
Reader,’ and “ History of Mexico for Cbil-| 
dren.” All are good, but above all the 
decalogue which you place at the end of your 
“First Reader,’ for the education of chil-| 
dren is the safety plank [i. e. life boat] for| 
Merida, where anarchy, tumults and crimes, | 
I believe have no other origin than a lack of | 
Biblical instruction, of a full knowledge of | 
this sublime law. 

When shall we see in this great city of 
Merida, as now in Matamoros, which is mach 
smaller, the preachers of the Gospel of Christ, 
and the evangelical press extending the 
knowledge of the truth? Howis it that the| 
Peninsula of Yucatan, in direct contact| 
and considerable commerce with the most 
enlightened portion of the United States, 
remains forgotten by the opulent, pbil- | 
anthropic, and beneficent societies that | 
sustain Foreign Missions. 

It may be because they believe that the} 
religion here taught is good, but this is a 
grave error. In a country fed by true Chris- 
tian sentiments, robbery, pillage and murder 
do not ride in triumph, nor are life and prop 
erty insecure, nor are the courts impotent to 
administer justice. 

Here we suffer a great misfortune. The 
religion established ever since the conquest, 

is a hybrid of Indian paganism | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


* The line had been sus; ended by quarantine, and he sup- 
posed that connection had been made fo Vera Cruz, which was | 





one steamer later. 


|teachers; and the 


divided between a speculative sect, whose 
clergy are not enlightened, nor do they de- 
sire to be, merely occupying themselves in 
moneyed interests, and the other party is of 
infidels who believe in nothing. Thus the 
Christian denomination which should estab- 
lish itself here, laboring by press and pulpit, 
would do a great service to God and this 
poor State. The struggle will be a severe 
one, but the victory will be all the more 
glorious. I am disposed to assist in the 
work. 

I will now speak of your ‘‘ First Reader,” 
and I can truly say that it is far superior to 
the “ First Reader of Mantilla,’”’ in every 
way. The valuable system you have intro- 
duced of separately placing the foreign letters 
and signs now in frequent use, and the punc- 
tuation marks formerly learned in _ the 
grammar books, and the numbers which 


|were formerly learned in the arithmetics, 


could, perhaps, be still further carried 
forward by introducing a written alphabet, 
and a series of vowel combinations, and I 
enclose a sheet for your consideration. * 
The children would thus become familiar 
with the written characters also. 

I do not know the price of the books you 
sent me. I have, however, introduced them 
in all the schools and families of my ae- 
quaintance, and your “ First Reader” has 
met the approval of the most intelligent 
little ‘ History of 
Mexico,” (which is a precious volume,) has 
been received with enthusiasm by Mrs. 
H X. D——, directress of the Young 
Ladies’ Institute, of the State of Yucatan, 
and she believes as I do, that the maxim of 
Penn, (on page 22), and the knowledge of 
the true God which the book inculcates, are 
a priceless treasure to our youth, 

I need one bundred copies of your “ First 
Reader,” twenty-five “Second Readers,” 


}and two complete sets of your periodicals 


“El Ramo de Olivo,” and “ La Luz de la 


| Ninez,” from their first issue to the present 


time, and subscriptions continued. I will 
freely pay you for those which I now call 
for, and for those already received, as my 
only object is to aid in diffusing the truths 
which you are proclaiming, because I believe 
that they contain the elements which are to 
regenerate Mexico, my beloved but unfortu- 
nate country. 


* We shall introduce this sheet. He had not seen our 
Writing Books, 
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I pray to Almighty God that He sustain 
and aid you in so noble a service, and I offer 
to co-operate in all that I can, and shall be 
happy to continue correspondence. 

Your most affectionate servant, 
R. A. 


sons, Kansas, where there were four weeks 
ago one thousand arrivals from Texas. But 
this association is making provision for 
them as speedily as possible, and an auxili- 
ary is being organized at that point. We 
are thankful to learn that this tide of immi- 
The foregoing letter, faithfully translated, | gration is reaching older free States. It is 
seems to need no comment to impress upon | pitiful to listen to their sad recitals. I found 
us the necessity of pressing forward in the| many of these refugees stand in fear of the 
work. We have now correspondence with | next Presidential campaign. 
Tekax, near the ruins of Uxmal, and may be| Said one man I interviewed, “ We rather 
able to open a deposit in that town. We lrisk starvin’ an’ freezin’ in Kansas, than 
have the names of parties in the city of|stay behin’ to be fed on shot an’ bullets.” 
Quezaltenango, in Guatemala, with whom we | Let all who would rescue the perishing send 
intend to correspond, and see if we van extend | packages marked ‘‘ Elizabeth L. Comstock, 
our book work to that republic, a subject | Topeka, Kansas. Relief goods for refugees.” 
which has long rested upon our minds, as | And beswre and place within each package the 
both practicable and desirable. | name and address of the secretary or donor, to 
Samuet A. Purpige. | enable us to acknowledge receipts promptly. 
| Many packages are received without the least 
mark inside or out, of person or place. Itisa 


NDENCE. 


CORRESPO 
‘ itemnene, on Co., Itu., Twelfth mo. 22d, 1879. | 
Editor Friends’ Review : 


ae 
| 
i 


Our mutual friend, Elizabeth L. Comstock, | 
and her daughter are at Topeka, Kansas, in| 
the Christian work of feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked among the many) 


hundreds who are, during this inclement sea- | 
son, seeking shelter in Kansas. Come nortb- | 
ward they will, if they have to walk. 
Through correspondence, a few lumber mer- 
chants in Wisconsin have generously sent 
lumber, which is being used for the relief of 
these new arrivals, in building additional 
waiting rooms, or as they are called “ Bar- | 
racks,” &c. But these are only designed for | 
temporary use until they can _ locate. 
Wherever they can find work, they provide 
for themselves. As the increase of tramps 
was spoken of, I inquired for the proportion | 
of colored tramps. ‘‘ Not one have I seen 
or heard of,” replied Governor St. John. A 
colored minister came to our store-room with | 
the report that he had just called upon a 
family in the greatest suffering be had found | 
in Topeka. ‘They came from Mississippi in 
July last. Two members of this family 
soon procured work, and had paid rent and | 
made their living until sickness overtook | 
them, and now four of the seven were down | 
with alow grade of fever. They had not 
asked for aid, but they had nothing but a! 
little corn meal and bacon for their food, and 
not a comfortable bed for one of them. | 





great satisfaction to the disburser,as well as 
the donor, to be able to report properly. 
Also remittances of money should be sent to 
E. L. Comstock. All packages designed for 
this work should be sent to Joshua L. Baily, 
No. 210 Chestout Street, Philadelpbia; 
Hezekiah B. Bailey, 134 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joseph H. Miller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Morris & Mills, 50 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Wm. H. Sharp, 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

From each of the above places we have 
free transportation for all consignments 
labeled as above directed. 

Laura 8. HAVILAND, 
Sec’y K. F. R. A. 


ITEMS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—The past year has been made 
remarkable in geographical annals by the voyage 
of the Swedish ship Vega, under the skilful di- 
rection of Nordenskjold, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the way of the northern coasts of 
Europe and Asia. It was the first continuous 
voyage of this kind made by one ship. While 
it may be possible that in very favorable years a 
steamer could make this voyage successfully, the 
ice would generally prove such a hindrance as to 


| prevent commerce from taking this route. 


A SMALL sailing schooner during the summer 
reached Franz Josef Land; that dreary, inacces- 
sible region at which the Payer expedition arrived 
in 1874, after having drifted for eighteen weary 
months in the northern ice. 


Capt. A. H. Markuam, R.N.,, joined Sir 
Henry Gore Booth in a sporting trip in Ninth 


Eighty-five cents were spent at once for gro- mo, last to Nova Zembla. _Afterwards they took 
veries, and four new comfortables for their | Sai! into the Barents Sea. The voyage was 
beds were sent them. In this way great|™24¢ im the little Norwegian cutter Isbjorn, 
suffering i d d d be g | famous as having been used by Payer and Count 
lives aed Y aesteeee thee po Prone | Wilczek in their exploring voyage in 1871. Capt. 


: Markham reported to the Royal Geographical 
fifty sick people among the refugees at Par-| Society that he reached the latitude of 78° 24, 
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! 
north, or six miles further than the Dutch expe- 
dition of the preceding year. 

The Republique Francaise states that M. M. 
Zweifel and Moustier have found the principal 
source of the Niger river in Africa. It was “ near 
the village of Koulaks, on the frontier of Koranks, 
Kisi and Kono, and its native name is the 
Tembi.” The latitude and longitude are not 
given. Warlike disturbances obliged the travel- 
lers to retire from the district. 

A TUNNEL under the Hudson river from Jersey 
City to New York is about to be constructed. A 
shaft has been sunk in Jersey City to the depth 
of 65 feet, and a horizontal drift has been com- 
menced, It is intended to work from both sides 
of the river, and to prosecute the work day and 
night, so as to finish it in two years. The entire 
length of the tunnel and its approaches will be 
about 12,000 feet, or about one mile under the 
river and three-quarters of a mile on each shore. 
The tunnel walls will be constructed of brick and 
cement three feet in thickness, and will be of 
circular section, 26 feet wide and 24 feet high. 
The interior will be painted white, and lighted 
with gas, and will be provided with a double- 
track railway of steel rails laid upon a founda- 
tion of stone ballast five feet from the bottom. It 
is believed that the tunnel will be able to afford 
transit for 400 trains daily.— Christian Union. 

FREDERICK DouGvass and Isaiah C. Wears 
both object to the Freedmen leaving the South 
for Kansas, and other Northern States. They 
think the colored people should remain where 
they have rights under the law, bear all that is 
necessary in order to secure those rights, and 


win for themselves and their children a complete 
citizenship. 


JosepH Cook thinks that the colored people 
fleeing to Kansas should be aided, while at the 
same time all proper moral and legal influences 
should be used to secure for the freed people 
their social, civil and political rights in the places 
of their nativity. 

THE dangers of a seafaring life appear very 
great in the light of the fact. that “the fishing 
season at Gloucester, Mass., closes with the| 


record of the loss of 32 vessels and 260 human | 
lives.” 


THE interest in the health of children mani- | 
fested by the late Thomas Wilson, of Baltimore, | 
has been shown in a similar way by the Comte | 
de Grimbergen, who died at Brussels recently, | 
and left $100,000 for the construction of a seaside | 
residence for the children of the public schools. | 


CORN GLUCOSE. 


' 
The Secret Manufacture of Millions of | 
Pounds of Sugar. 

The extent to which the manufacture of 
glucose syrup from corn has reached would 
astonish the country if fully known. We 
are not prepared to give figures indicating 
the totality to which this business has al- 
ready reached. In fact, the business is at 
present carried on under a kind of secrecy, 
the profits being immense, and the article 
produced being used, but not avowedly. One 
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‘establishment in New York, which for years 


manufactured starch from corn, pursued ex- 
periments for a. long time under German 
chemists, until at last the glucose in syrup 
form and free from poisonous substances, was 
prodaced. Since then this New York estab- 
lishment bas been engaged in a constantly- 
increasing production and trade. The figures 


| we report may not be exact in all particu- 
\lars, but are accurate enough to give a gen- 


eral idea of the magnitude of the business, 
the profit of the manufacture, and the ex- 
tent to which cane sugar is being displaced 
by the new commodity in several uses. 

If we are not mistaken, the original manu. 
facturer of the glucose, now an article of 
commerce, as a substitute for sugar, was 
able tu produce three gallons of pure syrup 
from each bushel of corn. This syrup is of 
good color and good saccharine power, and 
its liquid consistency rendered it desirable 
for mixing with other syrups. As compared 
with imported syrups, or with syrups made 
wholly from sugar, its cost was insignificant, 
thus enabling the producer to sell it at from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. profit, and at 
the same time furnish a substitute for direct 
sugar productions at one-half or less than 
their cost. This glucose is sold to the 
manufacturers for the following parposes : 

First. It is sold, as was proven before the 
Congressional Investigating Committees, in 
immense quantities to sugar refiners. 

Second. It is sold to all manufacturers of 
so-called syrups represented as made from 
pure sugar. 

Third. It is sold in immense quantities 
to manufacturers of candy and all other 
forms of confectionery. Instead of buying 
sugar largely made from glucose, they now 
buy the glucose itself and make their wares 
direct from it. 

Fourth. It is sold extensively to be mixed 
with California honey, it assimilating in 
color and in other respects with that article. 
It is mixed in the proportion of at least one 
gallon of glucose to one of honey, and the 
combined product is now not only sold to 
consumers as honey, but is also exported to 
Europe, where, on account of its cheapness 
as well as flavor and other qualities, it is 
finding an increasing market. 

Fifth. It is used in the East in the manu- 
facture of sweet wines and in all liquors 
requiring syrups. 

In naming these purposes to which glucose 
is applied, we do not mean to say that it is 
confined to such uses; it enters into all 
other productions of which sugar is a con- 
stituent. 

The extent to which corn is used for the 
manufacture of glucose, which manufacture 
is only in its infancy, may be judged when 
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it is known that the consumption of corn for | 
this purpose during 1878, by the one estab- 
lishment to which we have referred, was 

5,000,000 of bushels. Fora time the trade 
was confined to a few hands, but the patent 
process has been sold to others, and at least 

one large establishment is in operation at 
Buffalo, another in St. Louis, and a third in 

Chicago—the latter baving been put in ope- 

ration quite recently. There is another at 

one of the river towns in Iowa, and, possi- 

bly, there may be one or two outside of New 

York city, in ‘the Eastern States. 

This industry presents the strange phe- 
nomenon of manufacturing annually the 
equivalent of many millions of pounds of 
sugar, involving the employment of large 
capital, with machinery consuming millions 
of bushels of corn, and yet the whole busi- 
ness is carried on with as much secrecy as 
attends the illicit distillation of spirits. No 
purchaser is willing to avow that he pur- 
chases the article ; both seller and purchaser 
avoid publicity. The purchaser of glucose 
it to his customers under different 
names at ten times its original cost, and the 
customers are paying several hundred per 
cent. profit on all commodities of which sugar 
or sugar syrup is supposed to be the essential 
element.—Chicago Tribune. 


sells 


SCIENTIFIC 
Prediction of Earthquakes.—J. Delauney 
has found, by examining the tables of earth- | 
quakes from. 1750 to 1842, four groups of | 
maximum frequency, which occur when| 
Jupiter and Saturn are at the mean longi- 
tudes of 265° and of 135°. He, 


NOTES. 


| 
| 


therefore, | 
predicts an unusual number of earthquakes | 


in the years 1891, 1898, 1900, 1912, 
1927 and 1930.—Comptes Rendus. 


Who has not noticed the brilliant flash of 
light at night from the escaping steam of a 
locomotive when the fireman opens the door 
of the furnace and the light of the glowing 
coals strikes the steam? C. Otto Ramstedt, 
late of the Russian navy, has taken advantage 
of the principle that steam thus diffuses light 
thrown upon it, and has devised a system of 
night signalling on board ship. ‘“ The appa- 
ratus consists of a dished chamber, in which 
the inventor burns strontium or other sub- 
stances, so as to produce a variety of colors, 
if desired. At the back of the chamber is a 
reflector, by means of which the light is 
thrown on the steam, either steadily or in 
flashes at will. The steam thus becomes a| 
luminous mass, varying in color with the 
substances used in combustion. The result 
of the experiment recently made showed it to 
be very effective and applicable to its in- 


1919, 
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tended purpose, and there appears to be little 
doubt that it will prove of value as a means 
of signalling at sea.” 


For Friends’ 


LIFE—NOW, 


Review 
AND AFTER. 


‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ 
Philippians i 
O blessed life, that gives me cause 
To come and come again to Thee! 
More blessed life, when, safe at home, 


My opened eyes my Lord shall see! 


O blessed work, in which I need 
My Master’s strength for every day! 
More blessed service, where with joy 


I’ll praise Thy holy name alway ! 


O blessed Time, wherein I know 
Thy word—* with you”—made real t 
More blest Eternity, w rhe nl 
Shall dwell, dear x n Lord, 


(tO me 


with Thee! 
O blessed life, and work, and needs, 

Which keep me learning of Thy love ! 
But I shall read from higher books 

Of deeper mysteries yet, above. 


I praise Thee for the dawning light 
Whose rays illumine all my way, 

And fill me with the peaceful hope 
And glad on looking to the day. 


The favor of Thy presence here, 
That hope, by love, to faith made plain,— 

Thy love, O more than undeserved !— 
To live is Christ, to die is gain. 


H 


ADVENT. 
Softly He cometh, 
This King. 
No sound on the mountains afar ; 
No herald save one silent star ; 
Nor highway with triumph to ring ! 


Lowly He cometh— 
This King. 
No robes of bright purple and gold; 
No pageantry royal and bold ; 
No banner its glory to fling! 


Meekly Me cometh, 
This King. 
To sit in our earth-shade of woe; 
To wear our humanity, so 
That souls in their son-ship may sing ! 


Quickly He cometh, 
This King. 
Lord, even so !--longing we wait 
Outside of the pearl-builded gate, 
Outside of the glory so great— 
Till Thou our glad welcome shalt bring ; 
Thou—Brother, and Saviour, 
- Selected. And King! 
Quarterly Meetings in First mo., 1880. 
From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Honey Creek, Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
New Garden, North Carolina Y. . M. 
West Grove, Western 
15th, Salem, New ‘Eng tland Y. M. 
17th, Dover, New England 

«* Deep R.ver, North Carolina 
New London, Western 

Westbury, New York 
Farmington, New York 
24th, Conteninea, No -th Carolina 

“ Wincuester, Indiana 


mo., 3rd, 
"10th, 


First 


“e 


21st, 
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First mo. 24th, Sand Creek, Western Yearly Meeting. 
= “ Minneapolis, Iowa = 
29th, Purchase, New York 
Sist, Falmouth, New England - 

* Adrian, Ohio ” 
Goshen, “ 
Fairfield, Indiana 
Blue River, Western ® 
Winneshiek, Iowa “ 


“ “ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


“ “ 


oe 


ieee ALMANAC FOR 1880, 


Containing dates of holding all the YEARLY and 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS in the United States and 
Canada. 

PUBLISHED BY 
CENTRAL TRACT COMMITTEE OF 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS. 
Single Copies, - 5cts. | 


12 Copies, - 50 cts. 


Remittances may be made in Postage Stamps. 


Address, DAVID S. TABER, 
714 Water Street, New York. 


—- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | 
are to the 2oth ult. } 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The iron-masters of North Staf- 
fordshire have issued circulars declining to receive 
further orders, except subject to prices current at the 
time of delivery. The trade is flourishing, and ad- 
ditional furnaces are being put in operation. 

An almost continuous fog prevailed on the Thames 
river for eighteen days preceding the 26th ult., in con- 
sequence of which a fleet of inward bound vessels 
was detained at Gravesend. For a few hours on the 
night of the 24th, the fog cleared sufficiently for some | 
vessels to get away. 

Andrew Carnegie, an iron merchant of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has offered to the corporation of his native city, Dun- | 
fermline, Scotland, $5000 for the establishment of a | 
free public library and recreation rooms. The cor | 
poration was equally divides on the question of accept- | 
ing the gift or not, and the Provost declined to give the 
casting vote, in the absence of information whether the 
donor intended to provide for the permanent main- | 
tenance of the library. 

Wm. Hepworth Dixon, the well-known author of a| 
Life of Wm. Penn and various other works, and for | 
some years editor of the London Athenzum, died 
suddenly on the 27th ult. 

The steamer Borussia, which left Liverpool Eleventh 
mo. 20th, for New Orleans, touching at Corunna, Spain, 
having sprung a leak in a severe storm, was abandoned 
at sea on the 2d ult. by a part of the crew and passen- 
gers, in boats. Ten men from one of these were taken 
to Queenstown, Ireland, and five from another to 
Liverpool, by vessels which had picked them up, the 
former after three and the latter after five days’ ex- 
posure. It is stated that the vessel had 180 persons 
on board, most of whom, including the captain and a 
majority of the crew, remained and probably perished, 
as it was apparently in a sinking condition. Some 
other boats left it_at the same time, which have not 
been heard of. 

On the 28th, part of a bridge across the Frith of Tay | 
gave way while a train from Edinburgh to Dundee | 
was crossing. As a violent gale prevailed at the time, 
steamboats could not reacb the place until the next 
day, when no survivors could be found. The number | 
of passengers was variously estimated from 150 to 200, | 


| to have been sentenced to death. 
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The bridge was two miles long, and the gap, which is 
in the centre, is about half a mile. The train would 
fall about 88 feet before reaching the water, which 
averages from 40 to 45 feet deep, and the bottom is 
said to be full of quicksands. 


IRELAND.—It was announced on the 27th that the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s relief fund already amounted 
to £6,400. 

SPAIN.—The bill for abolishing slavery in Cuba has 
passed the Senate on the 23d ult. by a vote of 134 to 
14. Inthe Chamber of Deputies it was read the first 
time, and a committee was appointed to report upon it. 
| A dispatch states that the bill provides for the gradual 
| emancipation of the slaves in 1886, 1887 and 1888, 
after eight years of provisional servitude to their 
present masters. It is proposed, in connection with 
| this scheme, to enact severe statutes against vagrancy, 
| and to extend the jurisdiction of courts-martial. Eight 
| Cuban Senators voted against the bill, and most of the 
| other West Indian members abstained from voting. 
| Some of them alleged as the ground of their opposi- 
| tion, that the government had not presented those 
| tariff reforms which might enable the colony to bear 
| the increased cost of production resulting from aboli- 
tion. 


| FRANCE.—A new Ministry was formed on the 28th, 
with M. de Freycinet at its head, Waddington having 
declined the undertaking. It includes several mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet. The programme of the new 
Premier is said to be an extensive purification of pub- 
lic functionaries, plenary amnesty, the suspension of 
the fixity of tenure of judges, and a determined anti- 
clerical policy. 

Thousands of persons were seen crossing the river 
Seine on the ice on the 25th. 


GERMANY.—A Berlin dispatch to the London 7imes 
on the 26th, reported that 164,525 marks ($38,156.75), 
had been collected there in aid of the sufferers by 
famine in Silesia. 

Russia.—The popular indignation and sympathy 
manifested after the recent attempt on the Czar’s life is 
said to have notably diminished; which is attributed 





| to dissatisfaction with the reactionary measures of the 


government. 

Prof. Nordinskjold, the Arctic explorer, in a letter 
to the Russian Geographical Society, advocates the 
establishment of a regular line of navigation to the 
mouth of the Yenisei river in Siberia. He even be- 
lieves that the mouth of the Lena may be regularly 
reached from Russia and America, and proposes, as an 
aid to this purpose, the establishment of life-boat and 
hospital stations on the Siberian coast. 


TuRKEY.—A member of Parliament writes to the 


| London 7imes that information received by him from 


Philippopolis, shows that without prompt help thou- 
sands of people in Roumelia must perish from cold 
and starvation. The American Consul-General at 
Constantinople has instituted a clothing society in his 
own house for the benefit of the distressed, 

A Mussulman priest was arrested three months since 
at Van, in Asiatic Turkey, on a charge of writing cer- 
tain pamphleis contrary to Islamism, and translating 
the Bible into the Turkish language, and was reported 
The British Am- 
bassador kas demanded of the Porte the restoraticn of 


| papers taken from a missionary who was arrested but 


released, the release of the priest, and the dismissal of 
the officials who caused his arrest; declaring that if 
these demands were not complied with, he would sus- 
pend diplomatic relations and ask instructions from his 
government. The Porte replied that the missionary 
was not a British but a German subject, that the priest 
had had only a preliminary examination, and that he 
will be leniently treated. 





